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BOOK REVIEWS 



Elementary Physical Geography. By Ralph S. Tarr, B.S. F. G. 
S. A., Assistant Professor of Dynamical Geology and Phys- 
ical Geography in Cornell University. 488 pp. Macmillan 
& Co. Price $1.40. 

As indicated by the author in his preface, this work is designed to 
meet the growing need of a text-book of Physical Geography from the 
modern point of view, and is based upon a larger work for teachers and 
for reference, which is now in preparation. The book has three parts, 
devoted to the Air, the Ocean and the Land, and occupying respec- 
tively 148, 55, and 226 pages. It abounds in well-selected illustrations, 
267 in number, including a wide range of maps, photographs, and 
explanatory diagrams. One of the best features is the bibliography. 
Each chapter is followed by a guide to the best and latest literature of 
what in large part we may call the new geography. Titles, price, pub- 
lisher and notes of description are given, with suggestions for securing 
government publications, it being rightly presumed that many teachers 
are unfamiliar with a very rich geographical literature which may be 
had for the asking. The appendix contains sections on meteorological 
instruments, apparatus and methods, topographic maps, including sug- 
gestions to teachers for the various chapters and lists of questions upon 
the text. 

Part I. has chapters upon The Earth as a Planet ; The Atmosphere ; 
Distribution of Temperature ; General Circulation of the Atmosphere ; 
Storms ; The Moisture of the Atmosphere ; Weather and Climates, and 
The Geographic Distribution of Animals and Plants. The last chapter 
is a summary of the principles of distribution, but might well be supple- 
mented by some fuller account of the animal and plant groups of the 
various continents and countries. This would also help to relieve the 
work of the prejudice which yet exists in some quarters, against the 
inevitable emphasis which genetic geography lays upon geology. 

Part II. treats of the Form and General Characteristics of the 
Ocean; of Ocean Waves and Currents, and of Tides. The topography, 
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floor materials and life of the deep seas are presented briefly, but in the 
light of modern oceanography. 

Part III. represents the field in which the author of the book has 
chiefly carried on his own researches, and here also, as we should 
expect, we find the larger share of facts which are new to work on 
physical geography. The opening chapter, on the crust of the earth, 
gives some account of its movements and deformations with plentiful 
illustrations of stratification, folds, faults, dikes and unconformities ; 
in other words, the structures that guide the genesis of geographic 
forms. This is followed by a discussion of the denudation of the land, 
which in turn gives place in natural order to a chapter on topographic 
features of the earth's surface. Chapter xv. treats rivers, valleys, and 
embodies more of the central principles of the new geography than 
any of the others. Here the base level is defined and notice is taken 
of youthful, mature and senile stages of the development of a land sur- 
face. These matters might to advantage have been explained and illus- 
trated at greater length, inasmuch as they may fairly be supposed to be 
new to most teachers in the public schools. It would seem that the 
peneplain, as the result of denudation which commonly falls short of 
actual base level, and the Monadnock, or outstanding remnant of an 
older topography, should have been defined, as having fairly earned a 
place in our permanent geographic nomenclature. There is space 
here but to mention other fresh and important topics which appear in 
the chapter, such as the union of weathering and stream cutting in 
denudation, adjustment of streams, the law of divides, accidents to 
streams, drainage and climate, and land movements, which may reju- 
venate or drown streams. This important chapter should be supple- 
mented, as the author evidently intends, by study of the geographic 
papers of Powell, Davis, Gilbert and others. Some further topics are : 
Glaciers, The Coast Line, Plateaus and Mountains, and The Topog- 
raphy of the Land, all fully illustrated and characterized by the 
author's usual clearness of statement. Man and Nature, and Economic 
Products of the Earth occupy the two closing chapters. 

The author makes but a modest claim for the volume, but has cer- 
tainly presented to us a text-book to which teachers in secondary 
schools should turn, who would guide their classes to a vital and truly 
educational study of geography. Such a knowledge of geography 
cannot be had easily in any case, but the earnest student cannot fail of 
it in the end, if he will use Professor Tarr's book diligently, and not 
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more for its direct teaching, than as a guide to the literature and to field 
study. The work is a good symptom of the recent and rapid rise of a 
consistent science in the room of the jumble of facts too often known 
as geography. Albert Perry Brigham 

Colgate University 



The History of Oratory, from the age of Pericles to the present time. 
By Lorenzo Sears, L.H.D. Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co., 
1896. 

Teachers who have found how quickly interest is kindled at the 
story of a great speech by Burke or Webster have often wished for a 
book that might be recommended to students as summarizing the 
history of oratory. Such a book Professor Lorenzo Sears, of Brown, 
has now supplied. Within the limits of something more than 400 
pages the author takes us with alarming speed over the ages between 
Lamech and George William Curtis, dwelling briefly on each name 
that ought to be signalized in such a survey of the world's eloquence. 
That Curtis should be included in the list of great is due to a certain 
change of perspective which sets in as the historian's gaze travels over 
the centuries. The nearer to our own time the orator stands the more 
careful is the attention given him, a plan which for the purposes of 
American youth is not without its merits. No student, northern or 
southern, can fail to find Dr. Sears' story of American oratory as fascinat- 
ing as it is clear and concise. But in the earlier part of the book the 
history of oratory seems to mean a very general summarizing of the 
characteristics of each orator and the principles of his composition. 
The stirring events which tested these principles are little regarded. 
The tremendous effect produced upon assemblies and courts by the 
masterpieces of Demosthenes, or Lycurgus, or Cicero is either ignored 
or set forth with none of the graphic power displayed in sketching 
the great moments of modern oratory. 

Professor Sears begins with a short search for traces of oratory in 
early literature, particularly the Greek and the Hebrew. Thence he 
passes to forensic oratory in Sicily, and from this point to Aristotle 
gives us what, without disparagement to the epitomist, may be called 
little more than an epitome of Jebb's Attic Orators. On the natural 
oratory of Andocides, however, he lays rather more stress than does 
his distinguished authority. An unsatisfactory account is given of 



